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THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM. 


T^HE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  is  serious,  but  it  can  be  solved. 
-■-  Even  with  the  reduction  of  farm  labor  last  year,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  increased  the  production  of  the  principal  cereal  crops 
by  a  billion  bushels.  Responding  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  increased 
production,  the  plantings  this  year  are  greater  than  last  year,  but  as 
we  found  the  necessary  labor  last  year,  so  we  shall  find  it  this  year  if 
we  look  in  the  right  places  and  if  we  insist  that  every  able-bodied  man 
and  woman  be  usefully  employed  on  full  time. 

The  following  suggestions,  based  upon  actual  experience,  point  the 
way  to  labor  for  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  abundant 
crops : 

The  draft. — As  now  operated  the  military  draft  will  make  the  least 
possible  drain  upon  farm  labor.  District  boards  are  encouraged  by 
the  War  Department  to  reconsider  cases  of  wrong  classification.  That 
is  to  say,  where  skilled  farm  laborers  or  farm  managers  have  been 
placed  in  Class  I  on  account  of  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  the  boards  are  encouraged  to  recon: 
sider  meritorious  applications  supported  by  facts  and  affidavits  made 
by  responsible  citizens.  The  Provost  Marshal  General's  order  of  March 
12  directs  local  boards,  in  furnishing  their  quotas  for  the  new  draft, 
to  leave  to  the  last  all  men  in  Class  I  who  are  assiduously  and  continu- 
ously engaged  in  agriculture.  Lnder  this  order  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  man  actually  engaged  in  agriculture  will  be  called,  even  though 
he  be  in  Class  I,  before  this  year's  crops  are  harvested.  Furlough 
rules  just  announced  give  further  relief  by  permitting  men  to  return 
to  farms  for  emergency  work,  and  provide  that  groups  of  soldiers  who  can 
be  spared  from  military  camps  may  go  into  surrounding  regions  to  per- 
form farm  labor  for  a  short  period. 

Toivn  me?}  of  farm  experience. — There  is  a  widespread  movement  to 
mobilize  town  men  of  farm  experience  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  or  for 
certain  days  of  the  week  during  the  periods  of  labor  strain  in  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  or  harvesting.  That  was  done  successfully  last  year 
in  many  of  the  grain  regions,  and  in  some  places  the  stores  were  closed 
for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  and  everybody  joined  in  saving  the  crops. 
This  is  not  the  best  farm  labor;  the  town  men  are  not  "hard/'  but  they 
can  at  least  work  a  few  hours  a  day  and  in  the  aggregate  they  can  furnish 
the  necessary  man-power  for  emergencies. 

Boys'  working  reserve. — Many  thousands  of  school  boys  between  16 
and  21  years  of  age  have  been  enrolled  to  do  farm  work.     This  also  is 
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not  the  best  labor,  but  it  will  serve  in  an  emergency.  In  many  places 
last  year  the  boys  after  a  few  days  learned  to  be  fairly  skilful  in  certain 
farm  tasks.  If  the  fanners  will  be  patient  with  them  they  can  become 
very  useful. 

Women  on  farms. — For  many  of  the  lighter  labors  on  the  farm,  such 
as  some  operations  in  dairying,  in  vegetable  cultivation,  and  fruit 
gathering,  women  can  render  efficient  service.  They  have  been  success- 
ful in  such  endeavors  in  many  places  throughout  the  United  States. 
Most  important  of  all.  women  can  relieve  the  men  in  the  towns,  so 
that  they  may  go  to  the  farms  temporarily  or  for  a  few  days. 

Idlers  and  loafers. — In  many  places  sheriffs  and  town  marshals 
are  rigidly  enforcing  local  laws  against  vagrancy  and  loafing.  In  most 
towns  it  is  against  the  law  to  loaf  on  the  streets.  A  rigid  enforcement 
of  such  laws  will  compel  able-bodied  men  to  find  work  of  some  sort,  and 
whether  they  go  to  the  farms  or  find  other  employment,  the  effect  will 
be  to  release  labor  and  increase  the  man-power  of  the  country.  In  view 
of  the  demand  for  labor  it  is  proper  for  communities,  by  law  or  by  public 
sentiment,  to  insist  that  every  man.  whatever  his  wages  or  his  wealth 
or  his  condition,  shall  put  in  full  time. 

WAR  TIME  METHODS. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  wage  a  war  of  such  proportions  as  that 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  peace 
practices  and  indulgences.  We  must  all  sacrifice;  we  must  all  do  things 
in  other  ways  than  the  ways  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  If  we  can 
not  get  the  best  we  must  take  the  next  best.  War  industries  can  not  be 
suspended;  shipbuilding  must  go  on;  munition  plants  must  be  operated; 
soldiers  must  go  to  France.  With  all  these  activities  drawing  upon 
our  man-power  in  increasing  volume,  it  will  become  more  and  more 
necessary,  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month  as  long  as  the 
war  lasts,  for  each  of  us  not  so  engaged  to  readjust  and  reorganize  his 
business  as  the  circumstances  require. 

More  effective  than  any  law  that  can  be  enacted  by  the  national 
Government  is  the  force  of  public  opinion.  The  best  agency  for  the 
solution  of  these  problems  is  the  agency  of  community  action.  If  the 
people  of  a  community  resolve  that  a  thing  shall  be  done,  they  will  find 
the  means  of  doing  it.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Government  to  create 
labor,  nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  point  of  national  peril  where  it  is 
necessary  to  conscript  labor  or  to  require  farmers  by  law  to  grow  certain 
crops.  This  year  it  is  impossible  to  organize  a  system  of  Federal 
administration  of  agricultural  labor,  but  it  is  easily  possible  for  each 
State,  each  community,  and  each  neighborhood  to  solve  its  own  problem. 
Notwithstanding  labor  difficulties  last  year,  production  was  greatly  in- 
creased; the  situation  this  vear  is  little,  if  any.  more  difficult,  but  the 
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more  difficult  it  becomes  the  more  necessity  there  is  for  united  commu- 
nity action. 

Group  action  by  farmers. — The  most  essential  farm  operations  are 
necessarily  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the  planting,  and  the  harvesting. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  facilities  for  accomplishing  this  work  are  much 
more  satisfactory  and  efficient  on  some  farms  than  on  others  within  a 
given  community.  Therefore  a  plan  whereby  all  farmers  in  a  community 
would  consider  these  necessary  operations  as  a  whole  for  the  region, 
and  whereby  all  would  work  toward  completing  these  operations  before 
engaging  in  less  essential  work,  should  result  in  a  marked  increase  in 
food  production. 

As  an  instance  of  the  need  for  cooperation  of  the  kind  here  sug- 
gested, the  following  case  may  be  cited:  In  a  group  of  14  farmers 
situated  in  a  community  in  one  of  the  best  farming  regions  in  the  corn 
belt,  where  records  were  kept  of  every  detail  of  farm  work,  one  year  it 
was  found  that  5  men  out  of  the  14  failed  to  get  all  of  their  corn  planted 
by  the  last  week  in  May.  They  had  worked  as  hard  and  as  steadily 
at  that  operation  as  had  then  neighbors,  but  they  were  delayed  by  one 
cause  or  another,  such  as  lack  of  labor  or  teams,  or  were  handling  a 
larger  acreage  than  their  equipment  would  allow  them  to  handle  satis- 
factorily. In  this  same  community  were  3  men  who  completed  all 
their  planting  operations  before  the  20th  of  May.  and  5  others  who 
completed  their  work  by  the  25th  of  May.  It  is  true  that  these  men  who 
finished  their  planting  work  early  had  plenty  of  other  farm  work,  but 
none  of  such  great  importance  as  the  planting  of  corn,  on  which  some 
of  their  neighbors  were  engaged  for  two  weeks  after  they  had  finished. 
If  all  these  men  had  considered  that  corn  planting  was  a  national  neces- 
sity and  had  pooled  their  efforts,  all  of  the  corn  on  all  of  the  farms  could 
have  been  planted  within  the  most  favorable  time.  Some  of  these  same 
men  had  their  corn  land  prepared  much  earlier  than  others  and  several 
days  elapsed  between  preparation  and  planting,  during  which  their  men 
and  teams  could  have  been  utilized  to  excellent  advantage  by  the  neigh- 
bors who  were  less  fortunate  in  having  the  preparation  for  planting 
fully  made. 

When  it  comes  to  harvesting,  the  pooling  of  community  farm  inter- 
ests is  even  more  necessary  and  beneficial,  because  on  such  work  the 
greater  efficiency  gained  through  larger  crews  and  larger  machines  is  a 
most  important  factor.  For  instance,  in  a  neighborhood  there  may  be 
one  farm  having  150  acres  of  hay  to  harvest,  surrounded  by  three  farms 
having  25  to  30  acres  each.  The  present  custom  is  for  each  man  to  do 
his  own  work.  The  small  farmer  has  two  horses  and  one  mowing 
machine.  He  may  do  his  haying  with  the  aid  of  one  man,  or  of  his  wife 
and  children;  but  it  takes  him  the  larger  part  of  the  haying  season  to 
accomplish  this  work.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  small  farmers. 
The  farmer  with   the  large  acreage  of  hav  has  to  hire  extra   laborers 
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from  outside  sources,  and  these,  with  his  larger  equipment,  do  his 
haying  in  about  the  same  time  as  it  takes  the  small  farmers,  or  in  a 
period  of  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

By  pooling  their  interests  the  three  small  farmers  could  assist  one 
another  and  do  the  haying  on  each  farm  in  two  or  three  days,  by  reason 
of  more  equipment,  more  teams,  and  more  labor,  together  with  the 
greater  efficiency  resulting  from  larger  crews  in  haying  operations.  In 
the  same  way  this  group  of  small  farmers,  having  been  able  to  complete 
their  harvest  in  a  much  shorter  period,  would  be  available  to  assist  the 
farmer  with  the  large  haying,  either  by  hiring  to  him  or  by  an  interchange 
of  work.  Such  an  arrangement  would  permit  all  of  the  harvest  work 
on  these  four  farms  to  be  done  without  hiring  additional  labor,  which 
has  been  the  usual  custom  in  a  great  many  instances. 

These  are  examples  of  how  community  effort  on  the  part  of  farmers 
can  materially  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  available  resources. 
Heretofore  this  interchange  of  labor  on  farms  has  not  been  common. 
It  has  been  confined  to  only  a  few  operations,  such  as  thrashing  and 
silo  filling.  It  is  true  that  some  disadvantages  are  connected  with 
this  interchange  of  labor  in  that  the  crops  on  one  farm  may  have  to 
be  cut  a  little  too  early  or  the  harvest  may  be  delayed  a  little  on  another. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  number  of  men  who  are  of  one  opinion 
concerning  just  how  the  work  should  be  carried  out  on  any  particular 
farm.  However,  in  this  great  crisis  the  interests  of  the  individual 
are  secondary  and  those  of  the  Nation,  of  which  each  community  is  a 
part,  are  of  first  consideration. 

CITIES  RESPONSIBLE. 

The  cities,  with  their  attractions,  their  industries,  and  their  war 
activities,  have  employed  so  much  labor  that  there  are  not  enough 
men  seeking  employment  to  furnish  the  farmers  with  the  help  needed 
at  certain  times.  This  is  a  condition  that  can  not  now  be  relieved  by 
national  law  or  by  any  general  system  of  organization. 

But  in  hundreds  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  agricultural  regions 
the  majority  of  the  people  are  directly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers;  that  is,  their  business  dealings  are  mainly  with  the  farmers 
living  in  their  particular  district,  and  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
crop  yields.  Probably  one-third  or  more  of  the  men  in  these  towns 
and  villages  were  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  most  of  these  men  are 
able  to  render  aid  to  the  farmers. 

The  residents  of  these  towns  and  villages  are  now  doing  much  for 
the  Government  in  this  crisis,  but  by  concerted  action  at  the  right 
time  they  can  make  a  big  drive  that  will  work  wonders  in  furnishing  the 
needed  labor  on  farms,  especially  during  the  planting  and  harvesting 
seasons.     At  the  same  time  these  town  men  and  their  employees  will 
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wonderfully  strengthen  their  standing  with  their  rural  customers  by 
lending  a  hand  in  time  of  need. 

To  render  this  assistance  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  Nation,  the  local 
commercial  club  or  business  men's  association  should  appoint  a  labor 
representative  or  a  small  and  active  committee  on  farm  labor.  This 
labor  representative  or  committee  should  make  a  canvass  of  the  business 
men,  clerks,  and  others  in  the  town  who  have  had  farm  experience 
and  who  are  willing  to  close  or  leave  their  places  of  business  on  certain 
days  or  afternoons,  or  for  longer  periods,  and  go  out  on  the  neighboring 
farms  to  help.  This  labor  representative  or  committee  should  either 
get  in  touch  with  the  farmers  themselves  or  with  an  agent  representing 
the  farmers,  such  as  the  master  of  the  Grange,  the  president  of  the 
Union,  the  manager  of  the  cooperative  creamery  or  store,  or  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  and  ascertain  just  how  many  men  each  farmer 
can  use  to  advantage  during  good  weather  and  particularly  during 
certain  rush  periods  in  planting,  cultivating,  or  harvesting.  With  this 
information  on  the  farm  labor  needs  and  the  number  of  workers  avail- 
able, the  committee  can  assign  the  men  who  have  volunteered  to  help 
in  this  emergency  to  the  various  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  many  instances  stores  can  be  closed  on  certain  days  or  at  noon, 
and  the  workers  can  meet  at  a  designated  place  in  town  and  be  carried 
in  autos  furnished  by  the  business  men  to  the  respective  farms.  The 
driver  of  the  machine  can  go  to  the  last  farm  on  the  road,  so  that  in  re- 
turning in  the  evening  he  can  pick  up  the  same  workers  on  his  way  home. 
The  farmer  is  notified  the  day  before,  or  in  the  morning,  that  he  can 
depend  on  two  or  three  men,  as  the  need  may  be,  being  at  his  farm  at  a 
given  hour  ready  to  work. 

Extra  help  at  the  right  moment  is  worth  a  great  deal.  Failure  to 
get  a  crop  planted;  or  cultivated,  or  harvested  at  just  the  right  time 
may  mean  failure  to  the  farmers  and  consequent  loss  of  business  to  the 
towns.  Farmers  would  expect  to  pay  these  workers  the  regular  wages 
according  to  the  labor  performed. 

Where  the  farm  women  need  additional  help  in  the  household,  women 
from  the  towns  and  villages  should  volunteer  to  help  them.  In  extreme 
cases  women  from  the  towns  may  do  all  the  house  work  and  thus  permit 
the  farm  women  to  help  with  the  farm  work.  Women  may  be  used, 
also,  for  light  work  on  the  farms. 

There  is  a  tremendous  reserve  of  available  labor  right  in  our  rural 
towns  and  villages.  These  workers  are  close  at  hand,  for  the  most 
part  have  had  experience  in  farming,  and  know  the  farmer  and  his  family. 
By  using  their  services  in  this  way  very  little  time  is  lost  in  coining 
and  going  from  the  farm  and  none  on  account  of  bad  weather ;  the  mer- 
chant's business  suffers  little,  if  any:  and  the  farmer's  wife  and  family 
are  not  inconvenienced  by  having  to  take  care  of  a  number  of  extra 
men  in  the  home.     Furthermore,  labor  obtained  from  nearby  towns  and 
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villages  would  be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  farmer  than  the  totally 
inexperienced  and  sometimes  irresponsible  help  that  would  have  to  be 
sent  him  from  the  larger  cities. 

As  a  sample  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  organization  of  city  business 
men.  attention  is  called  to  the  recent  work  done  by  a  committee  of  the 
commercial  organization  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  A  canvass  of  the  town 
within  two  days  secured  a  pledge  of  5.000  days'  labor  for  farms  in  the 
county. 

Last  year,  by  cooperation  such  as  that  suggested,  the  town  of  Norway. 
Me.,  furnished  all  the  labor  necessary  to  enable  the  farmers  of  the 
county  to  double  their  crop  averages,  and  none  of  these  crops  were  lost 
for  lack  of  labor.  While  land  is  not  available  for  thus  doubling  the 
acreage  of  crops  everywhere,  there  is  no  question  that  every  town, 
by  assuming  the  responsibility  which  actually  rests  upon  it,  can  make 
it  comparatively  easy  for  farmers  to  produce  all  that  is  possible  on 
the  available  area. 

SOURCES  OF  LABOR. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  committees  in  charge  of  the  work  outlined 
give  special  attention  to  the  following  possible  sources  of  labor,  but  no 
other  known  sources  should  be  overlooked: 

Retired  farmers  who  are  not  engaged  in  other  necessary  occupations. 

Students  who  have  had  farm  experience. 

Other  men  who  know  how  to  do  farm  work,  but  who  are  either  unem- 
ployed or  employed  in  industries  not  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Men  employed  in  all  kinds  of  city  business,  but  who  were  brought 
up  on  the  farm.  Frequently  these  men  can  be  replaced  by  women  and 
by  other  city  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  farm  work. 

Vacationers.  Nearly  everybody  takes  a  vacation  of  a  week  or  two 
during  the  summer.     Use  these  vacations  this  year  working  on  the  farm. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  men  not  accustomed  to 
manual  labor.  Such  men  should  do  only  light  work,  or  work  only  a  few 
hours  a  day,  for  a  few  days  in  order  to  avoid  injury  from  overexertion. 

Both  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  I .  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  extensive  organizations  for  handling  this  problem.  The 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  branches 
in  all  the  States,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  State  Farm 
Help  Specialist  in  nearly  every  State.  Local  committees  should  keep 
in  close  touch  with  these  representatives  of  the  national  Government 
and  especially  with  the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  County  Agricultural 
Agents. 

It  is  hoped  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  country  will  not  wait  for 
someone  else  to  do  the  work  which  they  must  do.  The  plan  here  presented 
is  merely  a  suggestion  as  to  the  best  method  of  utilizing  local  initiative. 
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The  whole  civilized  world  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  and  every 
community  to  assume  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  it. 

REPORT  BY  ADVISORY  COALMITTEE. 

A  committee  of  24  farmers  and  live  stock  producers,  representing 
all  regions  of  the  United  States  and  all  phases  of  agriculture,  recently 
assembled  in  Washington  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administrator  in  consultation  concerning  present  agricultural  problems, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  farm  labor: 

1.  We  endorse  the  present  attitude  of  the  War  Department  toward 
agricultural  labor.  From  investigation  and  from  statements  made  by 
representatives  of  the  War  Department,  we  find  that  for  the  most  part 
cases  of  injustice  or  of  error  are  due  to  misunderstandings  by  the  local 
or  district  board  of  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  or  to  errors  of 
interpretation,  and  that  such  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  reconsidera- 
tion by  the  local  and  district  boards,  as  now  provided  for  under  the 
new  rules  of  the  Wrar  Department. 

2.  We  endorse  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  discouraging 
shipments  of  material  for  the  construction  of  State,  county,  and  munic- 
ipal improvements  and  unnecessary  private  improvements,  and  we 
recommend  that  this  policy  be  continued  during  the  war,  and  we  call 
upon  communities  to  sustain  this  policy. 

3.  We  fully  appreciate  the  great  work  being  done  by  the  women  of 
the  land,  and  their  desire  to  render  further  service.  Women  should  be 
employed  for  the  same  pay  as  men  in  every  vocation  which  they  are 
qualified  to  fill  as  well  as  men,  but  we  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  women  should  be  employed  for  rough,  heavy  work  on  the  farm. 
We  believe  that  women  will  render  the  best  service  by  taking  the  places 
of  men  of  farm  experience  now  in  the  cities  and  towns  so  as  to  permit 
them  to  work  on  the  farms.  There  are  many  lighter  tasks  on  the  farm, 
such  as  gathering  and  picking  fruit,  that  women  can  perform. 

4.  During  this  great  stress  and  scarcity  of  labor,  we  believe  every 
employee  of  the  Government,  whether  employed  in  Washington  or  else- 
where, should  be  willing  and  patriotic  enough  to  extend  his  work  to  its 
extreme  limit.  We  further  believe  that  no  person  should  be  idle  at  the 
present  time  and  during  the  war.  but  rather  should  work  to  the  extent  of 
his  physical  ability.  No  man  can  now  be  excused,  however  remuner- 
ative his  employment  may  be,  for  working  only  a  few  days  of  the  week. 
Public  sentiment,  the  enforcement  and.  if  need  be,  the  amendment  of  la  ws 
against  vagrancy  and  loafing  should  be  invoked,  to  the  end  that  the  full 
power  of  our  population  be  exerted  in  all  necessary  industries. 

5.  We  endorse  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  and  distribute  farm  labor  through  the  Nation  and  recom- 
mend the  hearty  cooperation  of  our  farmers  in  their  efforts.     We  approve 
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ali  the  Government  is  doing  to  aid  in  its  solution,  yet  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  in  a  great  measure  the  problem  must  be  solved  by  the 
States  and  communities,  through  the  cooperation  of  producers  and  urban 
dwellers  of  farm  experience.  We  especially  urge  that  men  of  the  towns 
and  cities  who  are  capable  of  performing  farm  labor  adjust  their  activities 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  farmers  at  the  periods 
of  greatest  strain  on  the  farm .  If  the  non-essential  activities  of  the  towns 
and  cities  do  not  voluntarily  render  this  aid  and  adjust  themselves  to 
the  needs  of  agriculture,  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  Government, 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  food  supply,  to  suspend  such  activities,  and 
such  action  will  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  producers  of  the 
Nation.  We  recognize  the  fine  spirit  of  many  school  boys  in  their  desire 
to  serve  agriculture,  and  we  believe  that  such  service  is  valuable  to  them, 
and  wherever  they  can  be  utilized  full  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  them.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Food  Administration,  through  its 
State  Administrators  and  publicity  service,  can  help  greatly  in  moulding 
public  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  cooperation  between  town  and  country 
concerning  farm  labor  for  emergencies,  and  that  all  other  efforts  toward 
increased  production  be  directed  through  the  existing  organizations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  colleges.  We 
understand  this  to  be  substantially  the  arrangement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  suggests  that  a  comprehensive  definition 
for  "skilled  farm  laborer"  is:  A  farm  laborer  who  knows  by  training 
and  experience  the  ordinary  methods  and  practices  employed  in  growing 
and  harvesting  the  crops  produced  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

Complying  with  the  request  of  the  Farm  Labor  Division  for  a  test 
by  which  fakes  may  be  culled  out  from  applicants  for  farm  jobs,  we 
recommend  that  this  be  done  by  requiring  answers  to  pertinent  questions 
and  that  these  questions  be  selected  by  agreement  between  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  Agent  and  the  emergency  labor  man  in  the  community 
concerned. 


